CHAPTER  I

THE PROBLEM

A river is always flowing; over most of its reaches the flow
is so slow and peaceful that the direction of the current
can hardly be discerned and may even be mistaken, but
at times the stream bed falls rapidly and it hurries in
a turmoil of broken water. As with rivers, so with the
individual; change is always taking place, but only at
certain periods of life can it be clearly perceived. There
are times when a human being alters quickly and per-
ceptibly: we met him one summer and he was much the
same as when we saw him last. We meet him six months
later and he has undergone a visible change; he has grown
up, we say, or matured, or developed, or become old; he
has become a different being, or he is not the man he was.
So too with the State. It is always changing, for the most
part imperceptibly. You cannot, as Heraclitus said, step
twice into the same river: nor is England or any of us quite
what we were a year ago. But there come times when the
nature or the pace of change is such that no one can
mistake it. It is the fate of this generation to live in such an
age. England in the next ten or twenty years will become
a very different country from what is was yesterday, even
from what it is to-day.

If you ask me what this change is, I should say that it is
the decisive appearance of a new character on the stage:
a new class is taking a main role in the play. Our genera-
tion is seeing the same kind of phenomenon as occurred in
the fifteenth, the seventeenth and the nineteenth centuries
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